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“BOB” AND “NAN.” 


The rag man threw down his crook, black with the 
filth of the streets, and kicked the loose pile of gar- 
bage from which he was to select the choicer parti- 
cles on the morrow, into the corner of the room. A 
desolate, unpainted, unwashed place it was, as ever 
human eye looked upon. 

“TI say, Jake, are you there ?” called the last comer. 

A response growled from the interior, “Yes.” 

“And Nanny ?” 

“Here asleep.” 

The man came forward, trembling either with drink 
or cold, brushing the damp walls with his lean fingers 
as he staggered on. 





“T say, Jake, it’s been a hard day, aint it ?” 

“Days are always hard,” replicd the unshorn vaga- | 
bond, whose blood-shot eyes glanced up from under a | 
mass of ragged hair. “Aint you got used to it ?” 

“Can’t say I have, Jake; fact is, I begin to see things | 
different from what I did. There’s Nanny now,—she’s | 
Many of them wo- | 
men that ride in their carriages aint no better nor pret- 
tier. Well, well, it seems to me this world’s a mighty 
mean place.” 

Jake was an avowed atheist, whose influence over his 
weaker companion had always been injurious. 

“The world’s good enough ; it’s the people that’s in it,” 
responded the would-be philosopher. “Take a little 
brandy, and forget the world.” 

Jake looked at him sneeringly. 


That man was lost. 
He had surrounded himself with evil; he had wrapped | 
the drapery of sin about him with many a curious, com- | 
plicated fold, of whose windings only the spirits of evil 
had the clue. 

“Now when I was a little one,” said the poor man, 
with a sigh, “I bad a good mother; yes, Jake,—I did so. 
I’ve known the time when she was that hungry she jest 
cried like a baby; and then, dryin’ her tears, she 
prayed to the Lord as if she could see Him, that He’d 
send us bread to keep us from starving. And He sent 
it.” ; 

“Dor’t believe it. 





All a yarn.” 

“Well, I guess if you'd gone hungry twenty-four 
hours, you'd a believed that bread was bread, and not 
yarn, when you'd got it. I tell you somebody brought 
a basket to the door, and it was filled to the top with 
every thing we Wanted. ‘There, Bob,’ says mother, 
says she to me, ‘don’t never forget to pray to the Lord.’ 
But I haven't minded her; no, not once, as I know of.” 

He hid his face m his hands. 

“Come, come, you’re down-spirited, man. Take a 
sip of the brandy; there’ll be none here in a few min- 
utes. Don't be a fool, I tell you. If your God, as you 
call Him, cared for you, would He let you grevel and 
Strain while others have every thing they want ?” 

“’T wont do for you to talk to me that ere way, Jake, 
though I knows you’re eleverer than I be. But I saw 
something once that war worth more to me than all you 
can say.’ 

“What was that?” 

“Why, it were my wife a-dying. I hadn’t been over 
kind to her, Jake; it were along of my spreeing habits, 
you see, jest giving of myself to the old one for poor 
pay, Itell] you. Well, she had a rough word from me 
many’s the time, and a rough life of it altogethér. But | 
when she dicd she jest talked of a bright heaven, and 
then she forgive me every hard word I had given her; 
and said she saw blessed angels, and was going to her 
Father in glory. You may laugh if you like, but when I 
think o’ her, and see poor little Nanny that'll maybe grow 
up in sin and shame, I think J should like to die. If 
there’s such a thing as a better life, I’m going to find it. 
['H not be drawn into believin’ there’s no God, as you do, 
though you do know a power more than me. Hillo! 
has the girl seen something ?” 

The atheist turned, and there sat little Nanny, with 
shining eyes and lifted hands. 

“What is it, girl?” cricd her father, shaking her a 
little. 


“O, father, the house—it was your house!” gasped 
the child, turning slowly round to him. 

“Wake up, Nanny, wake up!” 
“And there was flowers in the garden, and great high 
trees, and a real stove in the kitchen, and the sun shone | 
there.” The child drew a long breath. “And—and a. 

great angel sat there with silver wings.” 

“Why, what is she talking about? Why don’t you | 
tell ?” 

“She’s got a fever,” growled Jake. 


ing. And she went and opened the closet and there | 
was big loaves of breal and tins full of sweet things, | 
and then she put them on the table, and gave me a} 
great pitcher of milk, and I drank it all up—O!” anda 
weary sigh closed the description, for the child was 
hungry. 

“You've got a fever,” growled Jake. 

“And you wasn’t there,” cried the little one, in a spir- 
ited voice. “I guess we left yeu down in the city—I 
guess we did.” 

“Well, I didn’t want to be there, neither,” growled 
the atheist. 

“Father ?” : 

“Well, Nanny ?” 

“What was the big light when I waked up ?” 

“The big light child ?” 
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“ENUCKLE DOWN. 


“Yes, over there. 
and she shivered. 
“Come up here on the hearth, Nanny.” 


It was like a fire. I am cold,’ 


The child, now thoroughly awake, crept towards the 


She gathered herself 
between her father’s knees, at his feet, and her sad eyes 


smouldering and scant warmth. 


opened wide on here and there red, ruby-like coals. 
The scene was picturesque now. 


ter a honse at midnight, and perhaps would not have 


' troubled himself if by a chance or-well-directed blow 


he had sent a soul into the eternal world; Bob, not 
quite hardened, lowering, penitent; the child crouched, 


elf-like, with untrained locks curling and clinging to 


thin, sharp shoulders, and large, troubled eyes, with 
dark shadows under them; a few spirals of fog-like 
smoke, with here and there a meagre tongue of fire 
hungrily lapping the cheerless black bricks behind; the 
large room in completest shade beyond; one bit of can- 
dle burning to the end, and, unseen by mortal eyes, 
the good and evil battling for a human soul. 

Before they could think, look or speak, the little 
group was surrounded. 
wore the badge of a police officer. 
termined faces brought up the rear. 


The child cowered under her father’s knee, and her 


eyes seemed sparks of fire; like an animal enraged, she 


, was ready to do battle for the only thing she loved. 


“You are Jake Ingalls,” 
the criminal, who dared not move, though his savage 
face grew more brutal. “We have had a long search 
for you, and we know you. Jim, where are the hand- 
cutis ?” 

“And these are his accomplices,” said one of the men, 
as he fastened the formidable irons on the brawny, dan- 
gerous hands. 

“I haven’t done any thing,” cried the rag-picker, his 


| face white with terror; ‘and that child never stole the 


vally of a crust; she’d too good a mother for that. See, 
that’s the way I live!” and he pointed to the pile of 
rags in the corner. 

One of the men carelessly poked it with his stick. 
Out rolled a small silver mug, of an elegant antique de- 
sign. 


“Ah!” cried the policeman, “that’s the way you live, 


is it?” 
“O, father, how pretty! Where'd yoy get it?” 
little Nanny. 


“Come, ‘hold off; don’t touch him for that,” cried 


Jake, his fierce eyes flashing hate and defiance as he 


“And the door opened, and mother came in all smil- | stood there, a chained tiger. “Tliat is my doing; he 
knew nothing about it. Thg pile’s been gathering a 


week, and I used to put my pickings in it. 
he knows nothing about it.” 


I tell you 


“T take it that’s a valuable pile,” said one of the men, 


“if it holds out as it begins. We'll sec to it to-morrow. 


Meanwhile, these people must all go to the station 
Maybe your oath will clear him,” he added, 
turning to Jake, “but your word won’t—not with me, 


house. 


my boy.” 


“As you please. He’s given me shelter when nobody 


else would, and I’ll clear him,” he added, with a texi- 
ble oath. 

The next day saw the poor rag-picker at liderty. 
Somebody had taken pity on him, and given bm and 
the child a hearty meal. The rags were bunded up in 
their corner again, for nothing more was found of value, 


Jake, the hardened 
ruffian, who scrupled not to pick men’s pockets, or en- 


Grim and tall stood one who 
Two or three de- 


said a deep voice, addressing 


’ 


ny followed him into the street. 

“O, tivere she be!” cried the child, turning a corner. 

The rag-picker looked up. A plain, lady-like wo- 
man stood near, talking to a dirty child. 

“Who is it, Nanny ?” 

“I don’t know who she be; but she spoke kind to 
me,” murmured the child, breathlessly. 

“Ah, here is the little girl I saw yesterday,” said the 
stranger. “Well, my dear, did you ask your father 
about the school ?” 

“I forgot!” cried the child, shame-faced. ‘Daddy 
come home late, and then I went to sleep, too; and 
then—and then—” 

“T’m her father, ma’am.” 

“O, you are. I wonder if you would let this child go 
to school ?” . 

“God knows I would, ma’am.” There was no mis- 
taking the sudden gratitude that threw softness and 
beauty into his rugged face. 

"Why, I’m really glad to hear you say that.” 

“She’s no mother, ma’am; her clothes is mighty 
poor, you sec; but I’d die to save her from the streets.” 


“She shall have clothes—good clothes. 
you’d not pawn them for—” 

“I’m not quite sure of myself, ma’am,” he said, in a 
dejected voice; “but,” and that sudden lighting up 
changed his homely face again, “I'm sure that I want 


You’re sure 


can’t live my life over again; I wish I could. But if 
you'd only save that child, ma’am. She—she’d a good 
mother.” 

“T’ll take your name and the place where you live,” 
said the lady, with some emotion. There was some- 
thing in that quivering lip—in the tears glistening on 
the lashes. “Will you be at home to-morrow?” She 
named an hour, and the man promised. 

That night Bob was strangely light-hearted. The 
room was as poor, as meagre of comfort, as cold as 
ever; but there was no dark presence there. 

Little Nanny sat on his lap. She was a precocious 
child, cunning even in her wickedness; for the pobdr, 
forlorn thing had long been in the midst of evil influ- 
ences, 

“I'm thinking,’’she said, seriously, “I’d be good if I 


cricd.| was with her.” 


“With who, child ?” 

“The lady we saw.” 

“We're both wicked enough,” sighed the father. “I 
wish I were better for thy sake.” 

“My fingers itched to slap Kate to-day, because she 
found a little ring. I could a’ done it and taken it from 
her, for she’s a weak thing; but I didn’t—I didn’t. 
something said ‘nay,’ and I didn’t.” 

“God bless ye, child!” 

Nanny looked up in surprise. 

“He who went with you told me that there was no 
God.” 

“But there is a God, Nan; and, mind ye, I know. 
There’s a God will punish us if we’re wicked, and smile 
on us if we are good. Ye’r mammy taught ye so, child. 
Dip you mind you used to say a prayer nights to her ?” 

‘It’s long ago,” replied the child, musingly. 

Yes, three long years, and ye were but five. Ye’ve 
fofgotten the prayer—forgotten about it all, I'll war- 
rant.” 














The man’s voice trembled. Here was genuine emotion. | 


to do better some way, and give over my bad habits. I | 


“No, not all,” cried Nanny; “I prays now when I 


got.” . 

“And never forgit agen. Always say it, Nan. Yon 
poor man’s in prison for his sins. Ye’!l go to prison if 
ye grow up in evil, as we’re going. -O, Nan—some of 
them women—O, girl, it’d break my heart to sce ye 
foul and dirty like them !” 

“T'll never be!” cried Nanny, with spirit. 

“And, Nan, we must give over swearing; 
know what comes of it.” 

“But it’s jolly,” cried poor Nan, “to get all the boys 
a-cursing !” 

“O, Nanny, ye’ll never be aught but wicked!” cried 
her father, sorrowfully. 

“Yes, I will; Ill not swear, father.” Then she 
stoppe@ and added, cautiously, “If they’ll not swear at 
me.” And so ended that lesson. 

The next day the strange visitor called on them. 

“T have taken an interest in you,” she said, not dis- 
daining to sit in the broken chair which Nanny wiped 
assiduously. ‘And my father wants som? one to tend 
a little place for him in the country. There isa gar- 
dener there who will tell you whatto do. You and the 
child will have a home and good food. But this girl 
must be kept clean, and I will give her clothes. She 
\must be sent regularly to school. She must be taught 
{gone habits and behavior, and how to work. Molly 
Stetson, the gardener’s wife, will take excellent care of 
her, and if she tries very hard, she may yet make a 
good scholar, and support herself handsomely. You 
shall have two dollars a week and a home. What do 
you think of my plan?” 

“OQ, ma’m! I think—I think,” gasped poor Bob, “that 
there is a God, and He’s good to me.” 

“And yon, little Nan, will you like a country home? 
Will you try to be neat and clean ?” 

“Yes, I will,’ was the prompt response. 
have a garden ?” 

“Yes, and as many flowers and as much fruit as you 


we both 





“May I 


and he took the crook or picker into his hands as Nan- , like, if you will only try to be good.” 
child turned to her father, the tears gtrean‘‘pg _ 


Tha 
| down her check, as she half sobbed, “O, won’t it be 
| nice, father, won’t it be nice ?” 
| God was proving Himseif to this repentant man a 
| Father who pities and forgives. The prayer of a dying 
' wife had been answered. 
| They went to the cottage on the farm. It was neat, 

even beautiful, with its bowers of honeysuckle and 

climbing roses. The great house could be seen through 
| the trees, but here all the dairy work was done. Nanny. 
| was as happy as the day was long. Be was industri- 
| ous, serious and thoughtful, His tuoughv.aore fruit. 
| He proved himself something more than a mere {rm 
| laborer. There was some magic about him; he cojtiu 

‘manage the bees, of which there was a score of hives; 
| they clustered round him and never stung. He con- 
structed hives that were a great improvement upon the 
old methods; they brought him in money, and he 
bought bees. These Nanny and he cared for with such 
good results—Nanny still going to school—that in the 
course of a few years he had silver laid away. to 
buy enough land to make a man with his small wants 
independent. And so the years went by, and Nanny 
grew up into a handsome, resolute, notable woman; 
| well educated, and with many lady-like accomplish- 

ments. Bob was now called Mr. Walley, and his em- 
| ployer, the father of the young lady who first caiied ‘his 
attention to the poor family, entrusted him with much 
| of his business, finding him an honest, conscientious, 
God-fearing man. 


+or 





For the Companion. 


GERTIE FULSOM AT MRS. ELLIS’S: 
BY MRS. P. P BONNEY. , 

“Then you agree with me that a woman ought to be 
able to do housework?” inquired Mrs. Ellis,, when 
Gertie came in one day. 

“By all means,” answered Gertie, as decidedly as if 
she had always been of the same opinion, ‘‘because her 
servants might sometimes leave her, and then she would. 
be helpless.” 

“Queen Victoria’s daughters took practical lessons in 
cookery just as regularly as they did ‘in music. They 
had sensible, practical educations. All ladies of. rank 
do so in England.” 

“Patiently, patiently, my dear!” she expostulated; as 
Gertie was nervously beating up eggs for cake. 

“But I hate to putter so. However,.I will be patient. 
But one thing I know,” and there was a. keen sparkle 
of fun in Gertie’s eyes; “you're teaching me patience, 
watchfulness, carefulness and: all the other Christian 
virtues, ‘on the sly.’ I’ve found you out, Mrs. Ellis.” 

“Ah! ha! Well, my dear, it can’t be helped,” re- 
marked Mrs. Ellis, soothingly, “for if a woman wil! 
learn housework, and. do it willingly, she cannot help 
acquiring all those virtues. But as English ladies have 
been referred to, I want to say, that good, well-taught 
servants are easily obtained in England, and for very 
much lower wages than here in America. 








think of it, ‘Lord, take my soul!’ but the rest I’ve for- | 


It is con-, 


sidered an honor. tobe a first class cook, or reliable ¢ 
nursery maid, and: an especial honor to remain a long 
time in the same family. How is it here?” 

“Here? Why you must spend your time teaching 
ignorant girls, and the moment one has learned to be 
useful, away she goes.” 
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“Then American ladies, in the best of circumstances, | 
must devote a good deal of time to the instruction of 
ignorant girls.” | 

“Exactly so,” assented Gertie, with a sagacious nod. | 
P “If you intended to teach music, what should you 

(1) aad 

“Study and practice a great deal more attentively 
than I do now, I am very sure.” 

“Will it be intrusive to suggest, by the way, that you | 
ought to be just as attentive to your music as if you did | 
mean to teach, or else give it up ?” y | 

“Give it up!” echoed Gertie, aghast at the idea. 

“Surely, \since that is the best way not to learn it,” | 
answered Mrs. Ellis, laughing. “Madame de Genlis, 
who instructed the brothers of Louis Philippe, said that | 
she had learned sixteen different employments, by cith- 
er. one of which she could easily earn a livelihood. The 
Revolution reduced her at once to the necessity of earn- 
ing one. Was she not wiser than if she had half learned 
music, needlework, &c. ?” 

“OQ, vastly! Why I have read her books, and ad- | 
mire them ever so much. But I’m afraid if I come heye 
to be taught cookery by you, Mrs. Bilis, I shall have to | 
reform in every thing.” 

“If you intended to teach music, Gertie, you say you 
would first learn it? Could you not just as well depend 
upon luck or chance for success ?” | 

“Ishould make a pretty music teacher without any 
knowledge of music, shouldn’t I?” 

“And yet you expect to be the mistress of a house | 


some day, and teach servants what you do not know | 
yourself ?” . | 


“O! how absurd! but—well you know I haven’t 
thought much about it,” frankly answered Gertrude, 
“but talked just as all the girls do. But now, Mrs. Ellis, 
I am really trying to come to my senses.” 

“My dear child,” answered Mrs. Ellis, warmly, “I am 
gratified to know that your mother is astonished at the 
mysterious change that has come over you.” 4 

Gertie clapped her hands, and laughed gaily, exclaim- 
ing, “She will open her eyes by-and-bye though!” and 
then resumed the stirrmg of her cake. 
Ellis,” said she, atter a thoughtful pause, “many ladics 
do learn to cook after they are married.” 

“O yes, they get along; but the fuss thgy make 
about it is pitiable. My father used to say su@h house- 
keepers were always lacking; they had no turn for what 
the French call affairs. It is the highest ambition of 
most American girls who know that they must carn a 
livelihood, to become school-teachers. If they are not 
fond of books they will condescend to go into a shop 
and become milliners or dressmakers because it is more 

enteel than housework, yet those who fit themselves 

or these employments never hesitate to marry, if they 
have an opportunit¢, because it will be necessary to do 
housework. Helen Windom was the daughter of a 
wealthy lawyer. She could trace her descent back to 
the mother country, through an unbroken line of gen- 
tlemen,—gentlemen in the best sense of that much 
abused term. Squire Windom had a large family of 
daughters, refined and well educated girls. Rarely will 
you find a more charming circle of sisters. Of them all 
Helen was fhe general favorite, for to her sisfers’ beauty 
and grace of manner she added the most winning sweet- 
ness. ‘Anna Windom is a fine girl.’ ‘Yes, and a good 
one,’ was the general reply, ‘but like all the Windom’s 
she carries her head pretty high; but Helen, the dear 





girl, seems to esteem ail persons, whether rich or poor, | 


as better than herself,’ 
“Of course Squire Windom lived in a style of elegance 
almost unknown in those days of simplicity, He em- 


ployed several servants, and lady Windom, as his wife | 
was often called, on account of her stately and dignified 


ways, taught her daughters to be accomplished rather 
than useful. Helen had an observant eye, a willing 
hand and a loving heart, and she never dreamed of con- 
fir mg her ministrations to the parlor. Hannah Croft, 
the faithful, energetic old maid who had served them so 
tong and well, soon found that Helen knew instinctively 
what would please her precise and dainty mother, or 
satisfy her formal and exacting father, and the new ser- 
vant, the raw, awkward, but proud Yankee girl, would 
allow Helen to teach her any thing. 

“Among their many visitors, there was a young colle- 
gian, modest and sensitive, yet never ill at ease, whose 
keen and penetrating eye, massive forehead and finely 
cut features indicated a mind of no common order. . 

“The Windom girls admired him. ‘He is just as 
handsome as handsome can be!’ cried the lively Kate. 
‘I admire Mly Chase,’ said Catharine. ‘Modest, yet 
courtly jn.His mayners, he is my beau ideal of a gentle- 
man, then he converses wich great elegance, choosing 

, appropriate words of his own, besides using many apt 
quotations from the best writers; I think he may rise to 
comparative eminence.’ 

* ‘Comparative tiddlesticks!’ cries Edith, her pearly 
complexion glowing with a faint rose tint that was her 
nearest approach to a blush, ‘Papa says he is a wonder- 
ful young man; and the Prex says he'll distinguish 
himself yet. I’d marry him if he wasn’t so poor.’ 

“ ‘And he’d ask you,’ slily suggested the brown-eyed 


ue. 

“ *As if he’d dare propose to one of Squire Windom’s 
daughters!’ cried Edith, tossing her head in disdain. 

“Ah! petted Edith, the keen eyes of the young 'stu- 
dent have penetrated the characters of all Squire Win- 
dom’s daughters, and the bold spirit that means to win 
a higher name than yours, is not afraid to mate with the 
best of New England’s daughters; and so there was 
precious stir and flutter in that great cozy nest of a 
parlor next day when lady Windom announced, in her 
stately way, ‘My daughters, Mr. Chase has proposed for 
Helen, and your papa has asked for time to decide. 

* +Helen!’ exclaimed the amazed girls, ‘and, for pity’s 
sake, what docs she say ?’ ‘ 

“¢Hush! Miss Helen will think just as her papa 
thooses to have her.’ 


“Ry-and-byc, more beautiful than mortal ever saw | 


her before, Helen entered the room, as serenely as if 
nothing had occurred. 

“ ¢ffelen!’ is echoed around the room, accompanied 
by ceful but characteristic gestures from all the sis- 
ters. 

* ‘You, Helen!’ exclaims Edith, ‘why Helen Windom, 
you could marry anybody you chose.’ 

“ éAnd so I have chosen one of the best,’ was the 
iet answer. 

««Q! he is well enough, but think of his poyerty,’ 
sighs Anna. 

“ ¢Yes, dear, I have thought of it.’ 

“ ‘And the toil,’ shudders the dainty Edith. 

* ‘T love to be useful!’ 

“ £You will be obliged to live upon brown-bread,’ xre- 
marks Sue saucily. 

“ 4] like it better than wheat.’ 

“+O! you dear obstinate puss, but we cannot have 
our Helen Jearn to bake, and fry, and scrub.’ 

“ ‘My dear sister, I know how already,’ in a tone that 
indicated her pride in the fact. 


“ ‘Poolish child! you have only played at it,’ insisted forty-eight hours after its surrender.” 


Edith, holding up both Helen’s delicate white hands for 
the rest of the girls to laugh at. 

“ ‘Go and ask Hannah,’ was the answer. ; 

“Away ran the bevy of fair sisters, crying, ‘We don’t 
believe it!’ : 

“ ‘Know how to bake!’ answered Hannah, with a toss 
and a sniff of utter disdain. ‘Fry! scour!’ she added 
witheringly. ‘Neow, I do suppose you think Helen is 
one of them ’ere shiftless things that don’t know noth- 
ing. She haint spent all her time workiw’ knickknacks! 
There isn’t her beat in Grafton Ceoynty; and what’s 
more, she won’t take up with one o’ them dandified, 
soft-spoken chaps that ’er just as limpsey as arag. And 
80, mark my words, you'll all be prouder of bein’ Square 
Chase’s sisters-in-law some day, than ye air neow of 
bein’ Square Windom’s darters, ef that’s possible. So 
meow; cicer out.’ 


“And Hannah Crofts proved to be a woman of keen | 


fliscrimination in this case. 


| Pp 


“But Mrs. | 


“Helen married her poor lover with her cyes open, 
and perfectly fitted to be his help meet; and nobly did 
he prove himself worthy of this rare and gifted lay. | 
Honor and fame, such honor and fame as only the 
greatest genius can win, became his. Boston, to-day, is | 
roud of his name, for this is a true history. His coun- 
try has gloried in his lofty career. Yet nothing moved 
Helen from the sweet serenity, the meekness and cor- | 
diality, without condescension, which had characterizcd | 
her when she was a poor man’s wife. | 

“Now run home, Gertie, or you will be late to} 
school,” cried Mrs. Ellis, laughingly closing Gert de’s | 
lips, lest she should deluge her with questions ayd ex- 
clamations. | 
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Where is my Receipt? 

The date against « subscriber's name, printed upon the | 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. | 

No other receipt is given. | 
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For the Companion. 

THE COLONEL’S HANDKERCHIEF! | 
AND HOW HE CAME BY IT. 


Chapter III.---In Charleston during the Siege. 
| “Our attack on Fort Wagner, in Charleston harbor,” | 
continued the Colonel, ‘“‘was made before daybreak, and 
| it was about seven o’clock in the morning when the | 
| Steamer started with the prisoners and wounded men, | 
of which I was one, to Charleston. It was a beautiful | 
| morning. A brisk breeze was blowing from the land, | 
and every thing looked lovely. Wounded, and bleed- 
| ing, and in pain as I was, I eagerly gazed on every side. 
| Sumpter, with its battered-down walls, was defiantly’ 
| flying the rebel Stars and Bars. A half-sunk steamer was 
| beside it, that one of our own shells had blown up- 
Away in the distance was our vigilant fleet, with here 
} and there, like a speck on the water, an iron-clad moni- 
|tor. Castle Pinckney stood between the city and the 
| fort, lying at the end of a flat tongue of marshy land, 
and looking like a huge pile of white sand with half a 
| dozen brick chimneys stuck behind it. To the left were 
Fort Wayne and the Cumming’s Point batteries, and 
| further off, on the shore, were large mounds of sand, the 
| well known Battery B. To the right, on the level, sandy 
shore, with one or two groves of palmettoes near by, 
| were the earthworks of Fort Moultrie. Before us were 
| seven or eight low, rakish steamers, with slanting fun- 
| nels,—all painted white,—that had run the gauntlet of | 
| our blockaders, and now“lay side by side with the mus- | 


| 


| queto navy of South Carolina, and right behind them, | 
| silent and seemingly deserted, the cradle of the re-| 
bellion, Charleston. I watched them all so intently that | 
| I almost forgot my wounds, and the fact that I was a| 
| prisoner in the hands of the insurgents. | 
“T shall never forget the sensations that I experienced 
on entering Charleston. The wharves looked broken | 
down and decaying; as if they had been deserted for half 
a century—grass and moss were peeping up between the 
pavements, where once the busy feet of commerce trode | 
night and day untiringly. The warehouses near the | 
river, the streets; as we entered them; the houses, 
stores, and the public buildings, presented so desolate | 
an appearance that I looked at them in amazement. | 
| Every turn of the wheel of the ambulance, as it changed | 
{the scene, brought food for increased astonishment. | 
| No pen, no pencil, no tongue can do justice to the sights | 
we saw there. 





| 
| 


Ruin—ruin—ruin, above and below, on | 
the right hand and the left. Ruin—ruin—ruin every- 


| 

} 
| where; ruin staring at us from every paneless window; | 
| 


, 
| ruin looking out from every shell-torn wall; ruin glar- 
| ing from every battered door, and pillar, and verandah; | 
;ruin crouching beneath our feet on every sidewalk, | 
Not Pompeii, nor Herculaneum, nor Thebes, nor the | 
| Nile, have ruins so complete, so saddening, so plaintively | 
| eloquent, for they speak to us of an age not ours, and | 
| long ago dead, with whose people and life and ideas | 
|we have no sympathy. But here, on these shattered 
wrecks of houses built in our own style, many of them 
| doing credit to the architecture of our epoch, we read | 
{names familiar to us all, telling us of trades and pro- 
| fessions and commercial institutions which every mod- 
| ern city reckons up by the hundred; yet dead—dead— | 
|dead! Silent as the graves of the Pharoahs, as deserted | 
as the bazaars of the merchant princes of old Tyre! I | 
| tell you, sir, if you had wanted to know how your ghost 
| would feel if it could visit Boston or New York cen- | 
| turies hence, when they, perhaps, may be like Ninevah 
|in its desolation, your wish would have been grat- 
| ified if you had seen Charleston then!” 
| Isaid nothing, and the Colonel went on: 

“Tt was early. Few stragglers were abroad. In fact, 
none came to that portion of the city unless very urgent 
business called them; but there was just life enough'to 
make the desolation more desolate by contrast, and the 
stillness, not of the Sabbath, but of the desert, hung | 
| heavily over all. Hardly a building in all this part of 
| the city,—and this the business part,—had escaped the | 

terrible crashing and smashing of our shells. 

“They drove me to Roper’s Hospital. Right in the 
_eentre of this part of the city there are acres artd acres 
.of ruirs, the monuments of the great fire that swept 
from river to river at the beginning of the war. This is 
jan open space, nothing but blackened walls and solitary 
| chimneys remain in it. And all around this area of 
| desolation were the deserted and ruined houses that the 
shells were constantly knocking down.” 

“You have given a good description, Colonel,” I said. 
“J saw all that myself, for I was in Charleston within 








| «What did you think then? What were your first 
| impressions ?” inquired the Colonel. 

| “That God is not dead!’ J responded. “That His 
| judgments are sure! That the cries of the poor and the 
| oppressed are heard at the Great Throne, and avenged 
| by the Ali Righteous Judge! They acted—the men 
| who lived in these mansions and trafficked in these stores 
| —as if the Living God was buried or else deaf; and as 
| if their own will was the only standard of right. They 





mocked at-any higher law. They sold their fellow-men | Take a look.’ | 


'in their avarice, and killed good men in their hjate. 
| When lo! the people whom they despised rose | up 
against them, and subdued them, and the race whom 
they enslaved trode their streets under the banners and 
as the comrades-in-arms of their conquerors!” 


{ | er they drew nigh to the fleet. 
| 


“That's a fact,” said the Coloncl. ‘Well, we were 
taken to Roper’s Hospital, or near there, but the sick 
ward was full, and the rest of the building was used for! ‘“ ‘A blockade-runner, laden with wool,’ cried 4 
Federal prisoners. So they trudged us back to Chal-| mate, in reply; ‘look out for prize money !’ 
mers Street, and took us to a sort of prisoninalarge| ‘Faster and faster they paddled, and nearer and nea. 
yard. I judge it was a prison, for there were iron bars | er they drew nigh to the fleet. 
on the windows. I remember we went under a sort} “They were within hailing distance now. 
of arch, and that the building on the street was some-| “ ‘Boat ahoy!’ shouted the mate through his hands, 
what in the form of a castle.” ‘where are ye bound ? 

“I know every foot of that street,” Iremarked. “You| “ ‘Bound for de Yankees,’ negro answered; ‘we’s 
were confined in the slave pen. I had the satisfaction | run away from Charleston.’ 
of breaking down the door of it, and carrying off the} ‘“ ‘Good for you! replied the mate. ‘Mighty good 
bell.” | place to run away from. Come along here!’ 

“Well,” continued the Colonel, “all of us wounded | “And so they were taken on board our fleet, and as 
men were carried into the house or jail with grated | they stepped on the detk, they fell on their knees, and 
windows and laid on the floor. There were no beds for | said with one accord : 
us. All that day no doctors came near us. I was the| “ ‘Thank God, we’s rnen!’” 
only officer. I was afraid that my wound might end| ‘What a good story,” said the Colonel, “but what has 
in mortification, and my mind wandered a little at | it to do with your walks in Charleston, and particularl} 
times, but in a day or two there were indications of im- | with the breaking into the jail.” 
provement in the wound, and my mind gradually as-| “I'll tell you afterwards,” said I, “but my quota’s 

sumed a healthier condition.” | filled, and you must Iet me know about the handker- 

“There,” said the Colonel, “that’s my quota; now tell | chief first.” Uncie JAMES. 
how you broke into the jail or mart or whatever it was, | 
that I was confined in at Charleston. But—glad I | 
thought of it, let’s have that other negro story first.” | 

“Very well,” said I. “By-the-bye, what a pretty hand- | 
kerchief that is!’ O! ho! embroidered!” 

The Colonel blushed. 

“T smiled, and he blushed more than ever. 
soldier’s phrase to increase his embarrassment : 

“That’s what’s the matter,” said I. | 

! 


“ ‘What's that, mato? said an officer from ANGoy 
part of the vessel. x 
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A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Thou who dwellest far above me, 
Heavenly Father, cherish, love me 
Still surround me with Thy care. 
Tam small, and weak, and lowly; 
Thou art great, and wise, and holy 
| Let me in Thy goodness share.” 
I used a} 


’ 





’ 


I am weak: O, Father, guide me, 

Let Thy spirit walk beside me, 
Teach me how to walk aright.— 

That, when this brief life is ending 

I, on angel's wings ascending, 
May be seated in Thy sight. 


“Well, I acknowledge the interest I feel in the hand- 
kerchief, and what’s more, I’ll tell you who gave it to| 
me, and where I got it. So go ahead double-quick | 
with your story.” 

“Well, Colonel, our washerwoman at Hiltou Head, 
while we stayed there, was a talented and ladylike 
colored woman named Rosa. Although she was poor, 
a laundress, and could neither read nor write, her man- 
ners would have done credit to any drawing-room. She 
had been a slave until within a year and a half. Her) OLD WILLIS AND HIS BAG OF DOLLARS. 
husband also was a chattel. She told ‘me how they | My young readers may not think, when they see a 
made their way to our fleet. It was a deed of heroism | pank-bill, how convenient it is fur use. one 
that threw the celebrated action of Robert Sma¥l into! there is Little or nothing in the shape of 
the shade. There was a wealthy colored man, a slave-| culation except bank-bills, but some of us can remem- 
holder, in Charleston, who owned a large yard near a! Her how it was four years ago, , 
dock, as he dealt extensively in lumber. Her husband many a reader of the Companion carried silver moncy 
noticed a boat inside of his yard. Rosa described this | jn his pockets. Now suppose you put a ten dollar bank- 
rich mulatto as a cruel master, who was hated by all bill into one of the dishes of a pair of scales, and into 
the slaves in Charleston. It was even reported of him | the other a copper cent, which would be the ais 5 
that he had sold a woman to New Orleans before the | Well, take ¢en dollars in copper cents and put them ‘ 
war because she refused to submit to indignities from | your pockets, and they would be 
him. Rosa’s husband noted where the boat was kept, 
and determined to make his escape in her. 


From the blue sky bending o’er me 
Hleavenly Father, Limplore Thee, ‘ 
Listen to my prayer to-night! 
Let me feel that Thou dost hear me, 
Feel Thy Holy presence near me 
In the darkness as the light. 
Hoxatio ALGER, Jr. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


At present 
money in cir- 


when, like enough, 


about all you would 
| Want to carry, to say nothing about the wear and tear 
His wife of the pockets themselves. You would be fhankful 
ran away from her mistress, and was hid by other! enough to exchange your heavy coppers for a piece of 
slaves until her husband should be ready to. start | paper that would be worth just as much. 
When the time came, Rosa dressed herself in men’s | Now it is to get rid of this burdensome way of using 
clothing; and with her husband and two other negroes, | dollars and cents, that the banking system was iotented. 
passed through the by-streets one dark night and suc-! Every genuine bank-bill is a promissory note, worth (in 
eceded in reaching the lumber-yard. It was locked, of , trade,) just what is printed on the face of it, and the 
course, and a good deal of time was lost in getting over company that signs it will give gold or silver or copper 
the high board fence; for whenever they saw any one | for it, when cither of them are wanted. Generally men do 
coming or heard any noise they were compelled to stop | not want gold or silver, as they are too heavy and bulky 
at once. When all of them were over, two other diffi-!t > do business with and take the bank-bills instead 
culties were encountered.: It was low tide, and the boat | sometimes curying xs many thousand dollars ~~ their 
would have to be dragged a long way; and, worse than | pockets without fecling any weight, or exposing the 
all, it was secured by a chain and padlock. Two of the money to the notice of thieves, 

men ran as fast as they dared, and very quietly got! In one of the fine pasturing districts of Logan county 
lumber which they could use as a lever to push the boat! IIL, lived an ignorant old bachelor farmer, a 


named 
forward. | Asaph Willis. He had spent most of his life sheep- 
“They had little time to lose, for the moon was rising, | raising in the backwoods, and knew as little about paper 
and unless they could launch the boat before it was up| money and the banking system as the king of Siam did 
they could have no chance of escaping. | 


“ ‘Well, boys, it’s neck or nothing, we must risk the 


| about ice. 

The man in whose family he boarded, and in whose 
noise,’ said Rosa’s hushand, and he ran for two large service he had accumulated quite a property, having 
flat stones, put the chain over one of them,'and with two! determined to remove to the East, “Old Willis,” as he 
or three blows broke a link. | was always called, made up his mind to go with him. 

“ ‘Hurry up! hurry up! now!’ cricd Rosa, ‘it’s death |To do so he must needs turn his stock into money, and 
anyway if we’re caught.’ |as his wealth consisted chiefly in sheep, he found no 
“Every one lent a helping hand, and soon the boat} difficulty in securing a purchaser, 
was on the water. | His first sale was a flock of four hundred fat ewes to 

“There were oars, but it was not safe to use them, for | a butcher from Pottsville. Willis was to assist in driv- 
they made too much noise. So they took four pieces of | ing tgem to market and receive his pay on arrival there. 
lumber for paddles, and paddled hard until they were | Totally unacquainted with the ways of trade, the old 
out in the stream. | man had a sorry time of it in the sequel of the bargain, 

“Soon they had passed Fort Ripley, and then Sump- | as we shall see. We will Jet him tell his own story: 
ter loomed before them. The moon was up now, shin- “When we got to Pottsville, the man took me to his 
ing brightly, and there they were on the water, right! house, and then he went into a closet sort of a place, 
under its light. Every heart beat fearfully. They all | and was gone about ten minutes, doin’ some writin’, as 
lay down flat in the bottom of the boat, trusting to the 
tide to float them past the fort. 


| I guessed, for I heerd a pen scratch. Pretty soon, sure 
They saw the sentinel | enough, out he came with a pen in his hand and some 
pacing on the ramparts! It seemed an age as they lay papers, and says he, ‘sign this,’ holdin’ out one on ’em. 
there. Would the boat never float past it? Hark!| « ¢What’s that?’ says I, for I had no idee o’ drawin’ 
What’s that sound? Are they after us? No! thank | writins, supposin’ I was to gjt my pay for my sheep, an’ 
Heaven, it’s the splashing of the waves against the rocks | there was the end on’t. 
at the base of Sumpter. ‘O! Lord! O! Lord! our only; « «It’s the reciept,’ says he; ‘don’t ye see ? 
trust and hope is in Thee! Guard us! guard us! Keep put yer name down, sayin’ that I've payed ye.’ 
us now that we are in the lion’s mouth.’ And so they « ¢Where’s the pay ?’ says I. ‘I don't sce any money.’ 
listened, and prayed, and queried, and held their breath | « «Why, here,’ says he, ‘aint that a—check, (I b’lieve 
for a long, long, hour! lhe called it,) a check for sixteen hundred dollars? 

“ ‘We're past it,’ said one of the men. 

“ ‘Keep down! keep down! Hush every one of you,’ 
whispered another, ‘we’re within range of their shot yct!’ 

“So, lying flat and speechless, and still trembling lest 
their little graft should be descried, the four slaves 
hugged the bottom of their boat, until, as a cloud passed 
over the moon, they all sprang up and paddled for dear the feller meant to gheat me out o’ my sheep. 
life. “At last, says he, ‘come ‘long o’ me,’ an we went out, 

“Faster and faster as they paddled, nearer and nearcr' gn’ by a snarl o’ houses, till we come to a kind of 4 
they drew nigh to the geet. 

“ ‘Out of range at last!’ shouted the man at tlic lar- 
board paddle. ‘Three cheers for the Yankees!’ 

“They ali stood up and gave three rousing cheers. 

“It was heard on board one of the war vessels outside 
the harbor. The mate took out his glass and scanned 
the water closely, and soon saw a little speck. 


Ye must 


close to where I sot. 

“I told him I didn’t know nothin’ about his ‘check ;’ 
I wanted the money. 

“He looked at me kind o’ queer, and said some more 
things that I couldn’t understand, and I began to think 


store built o’ brick, an’ he told me to foller him in 
there. I didn't know what the dogs it all meant, but I 
| see a slim youngster over the counter runnin’ off a mess 
|’ pieces 0’ paper with his thumb; an’ pretty soon the 
butcher come to me, and says he, ‘Here’s your money.’ 
“J know’d then that he was goin’ to try to get me off 
with some paper bank-bills; ‘but,’ thinks I, ‘no, ye 
“ ‘What in the mischief’s that?’ he asked a marine! don’t!’ An’ I says to him, ‘I don’t want no sech money 
who stood near him. ‘I thought I heard a cheer, and J paint come all the way from Forty-lots to git paper 
there is something like a log away out beyond there.’ | git enough o’ that to home.’ 
“With that the feller burst into a laugh, an’ I see 
“Tho comrade did so, but failed to sce the canoe. | two or three chaps grinnin’ behind the counter. 
“The mate looked again, and— | ‘Give him what he wants!’ says the butcher, hand- 
“<«Niggers! sure as guns!’ he shouted. _in’ back the bills. An’ pretty soon they handed me my 
“Fester and faster they paddled, and nearer and near.’ sixteen hundred dollars in chink, done up in a bag- 
‘'Twas heavy enough, I tell ye; and when I went out! 








pintin’ to tother paper that he’d jest laid on the table, , 
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heerd ’em all laughin’ to kill themselves. But I'd got 
my money, an’ I didn’t care. 

“Wall, I sot out to go homé, thinkin’ I’d catch a ride 
*fore long. I got off a mile or tu pretty well, but there 
didn’t nobody come along, an’ my bag got so heavy 
that I had to shift it from one hand to ’tother ’bout 
every five minutes. Went on a while so, and then sot 
down to rest aspell. I didn’t know what the dogs I 
ghould du, for there wan’t no house in sight. To think 
0’ bein’ overtook by night on the road alone wan’t very 
encouragin’ with all that money. I sot a good while, 
and wished that a wagon would come along. By-and- 
bye, sure enough, one did come, with a man an’ a boy 
jn’t. I hailed ’em, an’ they let me ride as much as four 
mile. I’d tied my big red handkercher round the bag, 
20 that it looked like any bundle, but the dollars would 
chink ; and the man says to me, 

“What ye got in yer pack? Buttons?” 

“ ‘No,’ says I. An’ then I thought about it a spell, an’ 
finally concluded to tell him. So says I, I’ve been 
sellin’ some sheep, and am carryin’ home the money 
for ’em.’ 

“ ‘Money! Bless yer soul!’ says he. ‘I wouldn’t 
carry all that money over this road for all the sheep in | 
the county. Ye’re sure to be robbed? | 

“Wall, by-and-bye he stopped at a house an’ I got 
out; but I felt so tired that I didn’t know how to go on, | 
and so I asked him if I could stay there all night. He | 
didn’t seem to like it much, for says he, ‘There’s no| 
knowin’ who’s a follerin’ ye. But he told me to come | 
in and he’d see. e 

“Wall, as soon as his wife found out I’d got a bag of 
dollars, ‘Marcy on us!’ says she; ‘we shall all be mur- | 
dered in our beds.’ | 

«I pretty soon fount out ’twouldn’t 
but what to du I didn’t know. Finally the man said } 
he’d carry me to a house that there was a matter o’ 





’ 


three mile on the road where they kep’ travellers, an’ } 


so I went with him. 

“When I got to the tavern, an’ was eatin’ some sup- 
per by the fire, with my money on the floor close tu me, 
the landlord, who was a good-natered man, an’ ’peard 
to know all about what was in my bundle, begun to 
tell me what a resky piece 0’ business *twas to carry so 

round. ‘I don’ know what ye'll do with 
it,’ says he, ‘but Pll take as good care o’ you an’ yer 


much specie 


money as I can.’ 
“As we in come four rough-lookin’ fel- 
lers, wantin’ supper an’ ledgin’, an’ the landlord had 


wus talkin’, 


jest time to turn an old three-legged iron pot on top 0’ | 


1 was so scar’t that I 
sweat all over, an’ when the fellers came to the fire an’ 


my bundle ’fore they see it. 


wanted seats, I gin’ ’em my chair, and sot down on the 

Wall, if them fellers didn’t eat, an’ eat, an’ 
drink, an’ carouse there till three o'clock in the mornin’! 
Aw’ there 1 sot, an’ sot, all that time, on that old three- 
legged iron pot, afraid to git up a minute, till it seemed 
as if my back would break. 

“When they was all asleep, the landlord whispered 
to mé, and says he, ‘Ye must git out o’ this.’ 1 warrant 
ve I was glad enough to du it, but I was so stiff with 
settin’, that he had to send his cart to carry me ten or 

~ twelve mile on, or I couldn’t ha’ gone at all. An’ here 
I be at last, all beat out. What a plague money is toa 
man.” ¢.. B. 


iron pot, 


++ 
“KNUCKLE DOWN.” 


The old fashioned marbles were made by rubbing 


nieces of stone against cach other in a kind of mill, and 


were in some respects better than many of those now in 


wise, Which are mostly made of porcelain. 
marbles are generally too smooth to shoot well. 


The 


comparative value of marbles is estimated as follows: 
The “red alley” is equal to two common marbies; a 
to three; anda “white alley” to four ordi- | 
marbles are called “tomtroll-| 


“black alley” 
nary ones. Very large 


ers,” and are never used in ring games. The 
small ones are called “peewees, 
children’s plays. 

There are three ways of shooting a marble. 
ing,” is the rolling of the marble along the ground un 


very 


” 


player stands and shoots the marble from the leve 
of his knee, or above that Jevel, the action is calle 
“Hoisting.” 5 
jects the marble, having the middle knuckle of his fore 


“Knuckling down,’ 


du to stay there, | than to do as I had done. 
: | “Peggy, our girl, indeed told me so, for she put her 
! head in atthe door, just about dusk, and said: 


The painted | saw a motion. 


and are only fit for 


“Troll. | 


is where the boy pro- 


er of the keeper’s assistants, the stronger deer was | 
thrown on his back, the rope that bound the two animals , 
was cut, and the victorious deer was too happy to make | 
his escape. The other poor animal was so terribly | 
wounded that it was found necessary to kill it at once. | 
The most extraordinary cause of this deadly strife re- | 
mains to be explained. I was assured that the two! 
deers got their antlers entangled in some cords which | 
had been left near some of the park lodges, and upon | 
which linen had been put out to dry. When the cords | 
were ultimately cut, one of the men remarked that if four | 
or five men had been employed to twist and fasten them | 
round the antlers of the two bucks, the work could not : 
have been more effectually performed. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





WHAT HAPPENED TO LETTY. 


“Tell us a story, grandma,” pleaded the children; and 
grandma, settling her. glasses, and taking up her knit- 
ting-work, began, nothing loth: | 

“T had been a very naughty girl.” } 

“You naughty !” exclaimed Eunice. | 

“Yes,” said grandma, “a naughty child, for I had 
been meddling with what did not belong to me. Con- 
trary to orders, I had been in the pantry, and not only | 
nipped a piece out of the fresh cake, but eaten ever so 
many spoonfuls of jam, so many, indeed, that I had 
made myself ill. Moreover, I had tried to hide my | 
fault hy washing the spots out of my apron, and hiding | 
the half empty glass at the back of the shelf. However, | 
as they were all moved soon after, and, as cats do not! 
eat jam, I was soon found out, and, as a consequence, 
scolded, as I deserved, and after that put to bed before | 
tea time. 

‘All alone, at the top of the house, after I had said 
Ipy prayers, and covered myself up in bed, I began to 
think how much better it would have been to have had | 
jam and cake for tea, and been considered a good girl, | 





“*Miss Letty, are you asleep ?’ 
“No, Peggy,’ said I. 
| “<Tt’s areal pity for you, I know,’ said Peggy; ‘but I| 
| never knew a child who snooped that didn’t pay for it. | 
| Just think; you might be down there, having comfort, | 
and lots of nice things, if you’d kept your fingers out of | 
|things. Well, good night. I hope it will be a lesson 
| for you,’ and away she went. 
| “At first I cried a good deal to think of what I had 
lost by my own naughty act, and then I made up my 
; mind never to do so any more, (as I hope vou children 
| always do when you are punished,) and went to sleep. 
| “I suppose I slept until twelve o’clock, for when I 
opened my eyes [ saw the great round moon looking in 
at my window, and mother had told me she rose at that 
) time, just then. 
“It was a beantiful, clear night, the sky full of stars, 
| and every thing sweet and peaceful; so warm, too, that 
my window stood wide open. My eyes were turned to- 
wards the window, when, to my horror, I-saw some- 
thing, or somebody, looking over the sill. It had a 





} great round head, a hooked nose, and a pair of horns. 
| L could see nothing else but a hunchy pair of shoulders. 
| “T tried to think [ was dreaming. I tried to believe it 
| Was only fancy. But, no, there the thing stood nodding 
| at me. 
| “Itried to call ‘mother,’ but I was too much frightened 
| to find any voice, and could only stare and gas i 
| could it he? I had never seen any thing like 
life. O, how [hoped it would go away! 
move.” 

“It was a nightmare, and you were asleep, grandma,” 
| said Eunice. “Once I dreamt ablack cat was on my 
| breast, and ma said it was a nightmare.” 
| “Ttwas no nightmare,” said grandma; “I was as wide 

awake as I am now.” 

“Maybe ’twas a branch of a tree,” said little Tom. 

“No tree grew just before my window,” said grandma, 
| Tom locked solemn. 

“Tfow can you expect grandma to tell a story, if you 

| go on interrupting her ?” said Ann. “Such impoliteness.” 
And grandma went on. 
“T said it never moved for a long while, but at last I 
I covered my head with the sheet, and 
.| never looked up for ten minutes; but when I did, mat- 
ters were worse, The thing, whatever it was, was by 
my bed-post, staring at me. It nodded its head when I 
looked, and, to my terror, gave an awful shriek, that 
almost deafened me. 

“Then Lbegan to think that I had been a naughty 
girl; that I had almost told a lie,and would have let 
puss be blamed for the jam and cake; and that I de- 
served nothing better than a visit from the evil one. 

“Thad been told how he looked, in Sunday school, 
and there were the horns, and the dreadful eyes—prob- 
ably the cloven feet and tail were hidden by the bed- 
vost. 






l | heard me. 


1| . “Laid, over and over again, ‘Please don’t take me 


| this time, and I'll never, never, never be bad any more,’ 


-| before. 


What | 
it in my | 
But it didn’t | 





eee ee : Yes, [felt sure this, so close beside me, was noth- 
til it strikes the one at which it is aimed. When the) ing else. I called ‘mother! Peggy ! father!’ but nobody 


jand all I got was a croak, that frightened me worse than 


finger and the back of his hand touch the gronnd. To | 


“Every minute I expected to feel a pair of claws in 
my hair, and to be carried away over the housetops. 


“It was a dreadful time for me. I thought of the 
times when I had done naughty things; how I had 
slapped my cousin Jane; how I had gone to the river- 
side to fish with a pin, when I was told to stay at home; 

| how I had read ‘Puss in Boots,’ on Sunday, instead of 

,. | my library book; and how I had gone bird’s-nesting 
The | with brother John, and taken four pretty eggs from the 
peculiarities of the different games cannot be fully | poor bird mother; and, adding all these to the stolen 


tween the tip of the fore finger and the first joint of the 
thumb; then by a quick, forcible movement of the 
thumb, the marble is projected in the direction desired. 
It requires a good player to knuckle down well. 
Marbles are played with in a variety of ways. 


knuckle down properly the marble must be held te 


understood without drawings, and for this reason we | Jam and the story about puss, I came to the conclusion 


must omit at this time any attempt to describe them. 


= oo ad 
A STRANGE DEER FIGHT. 

A very curious conflict was lately witnessed in Hamp- 
ton Park, England, between a couple of deer; and a 
gentleman who was present thus describes the scene : 

Their antlers had been accidentally fastened together 
with a strong and twisted coil of rope, about a yard in 
jength, so that no strength either possessed was sufficient 
to break or separate one animal from the other, At one 
moment in their endeavors to get free, they would rush 
down an avenue at.a racing pace. Then they would 
come to a sudden halt, and have another furious sct-to. 
Frequently they would run up to a tree, and pull at the 
rope round the tree, striving, as it were, by pulling back- 
ward against each other, to break the rope that bound 
them together. On one occasion, in their fury, they 
came at full speed against a portion of the paddock walls. 
The contest for more than ten minutes appeared equal 
on both sides, but at length the greater weight of one 
began to tell, and the smaller deer grew every moment 
weaker. For atime it would lie at full length on the 
ground bleeding copiously from its mouth, and severely 
stabbed in several places, while its more powerful ad- 
versary stood panting by its side. Again and again the 
unequal fight was renewed. All this time an assistant 
gamekeeper assured me it was useless to attempt to sep- 
arate the poor wounded beasts until the stronger one 
hecame more exhausted, and neither he nor I had a 
knife with which the rope might have been possibly cut. 
Later on, & game-keeper, with a third person, joined the 
party, as the stronger deer rapidly described circles 
with his hind legs, while his head, attached by the ropes 
to the antlers of his prostrate adversary, formed the cen- 
tre. After perhaps a score or so of such circles had 
been described, first one hind leg then the other was 
forcibly seized, and then the antlers, by one or the oth- 


| 


that 1 was about as ripe a subject for the claws of the 
dreadful thing at my bed-post as could be found under 
the sun. 

“Still he did not take me into his possession, and af- 
ter awhile I began to hope he would go away without 
me. But no, there the thing stayed, with an occasional 
shriek, until I felt more like a lump of lead, I was so 
cold with fright, than a living, breathing little girl. 

“I saw the moon go down and all was dark again, but 
yet I could make out the horns on the big head. After 
awhile the sky began to get gray, and I saw him plain- 
er, and such an awful sight, made me scream out again 
as loud as I could. Some one heard me this time, for 
Peggy was going down stairs to light a fire in the kitch- 
en for breakfast, and to my jay, ina moment the door 
opened, and in she came with a candle. 

“«O,. Peggy! Peggy!’ I screamed. 
look ! and that was all I could say. 

“Peggy stood a moment, then ran to the window, and 
shut it, and began to shout: 

«Master! missus! come quick! there’s a great, gray 
owlin Miss Letty’s room.’ 

“An owl? I had never seen one before, but I knew 
the thing now, when, by the light of Peggy’s lamp, I 
saw it perched on my bed-post. 

“Father came in, in his dressing-gown, in a moment, 
and caught Mr. Owl, who looked very sleepy and as- 
tonished, and soon mother was there also, to hear the 
story of my dreadful night. 

“| was illafter that, and lay in bed a week, and took 
nasty medicine, for I had been (the doctor said,) almost 
frightened to death, but when I got well my owl was in 
a cage, and they gave him tome. Inamed him Stupid, 
and he lived a long, long while to remind me of my 
great fright, and my good resolutions. 

“And I think,” continued grandma, turning the heel 
of the stocking, “I think I never was so naughty after- 
ward, and I certainly kept my fingers from the preserve 


‘Look! look! 











jars until I was old enough ta help fill them,” 








LOMPANION. 


Pusuiic Speakers and Singers will find “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” beneficial m clearing the voice before speaking or sing- 
ing, ang relieving the throat after any unusual exertion of the vo- 
cal organs, having a peculiar adaptation to affections which dis- 
turb thd organs of speech. For Coughs and Colds the “ Troches” 
are effetual. 3—lw 


t PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE AGE, 











Pain Killer, taken internally, should be adulterated with milk 
or watergand sweetened with sugar if desired, or made into a syr- 
up with finolasses, For a Cough, a few drops on sugar eaten will 
be more @ffective than any thing else. For Sore Throat, gargle the 
throat with a mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relief is 
immediate and cure positive. 

It should not be forgotten that the Pain Killer is equally as good 
to take internally.as to use externally. Each bottle is wrapped 
with full directions for its use. 


PLEASE READ THE PRINTED DIRECTIONS. 





JENTLEMEN,—I have used Perry Davis's Pain Killer, according 
to directions, with great success. In cases of Pain in the Stomach 
and Bowels, itis an invaluable remedy. I consider it the most 
valuable medicine of the age, and can tully recommend it for the 
above named and 44 similar complaints. 

Yours, sinowely, EDGAR F. HORN, 
Sirmingham, O. 

I take great pleasure in recommending Perry Davis's Vegetable 
Pain Killer to my friends, as being among the best pain relievers | 
extant. J. L. MURPHY, M. D., New Castle, VO. } 

A pleasing travelling companion, and one that no person should | 
be without is Perry Davis's Pain Killer. A sudden attack “of diar- | 
rhea, dysentery, or cholera morbus, can be effectually and instan- | 
taneously reli¢ved by it. 1t is equally effectual in curing scalds, | 
burns, &c. | 
TESTIMONIALS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. | 

| 
| 








THOMAS S. RANNEY, writing from Rangoon, Burmah, says: “It 
is becoming more popular, and in several instances I am assured 
that the.cholera has been arrested and life preserved by its use. 
The late prevalence of cholera here has swept off about all the | 
Pain Killer I had, and purchasers looking to me for a supply will 
be disappointedin my ability to supply them. Please send me an | 
invoice of $150 worth by the first opportunity.” | 

Messrs. Perry Davis & Sons,—Dear Sirs—The Pain Killer, 
we are happy to say, is getting in good repute here, and its good 
qualities are being appreciated. ately, we have a great demand | 
for the article, and confidently anticipate a large trade in the | 
Pain Killer, 3ORRODAILE, THOMPSON, HALL & CO., 

3—Ow Cape Town, Africa. | 


THERE IS NO BOOK FOR CHOIRS | 
Superior to the “HARP OF JUDAH,” by L. O. Emerson. Sev- | 
enty-five Thousand Copies havealready been sold and the book 
gives the greatest degree of satisfaction to all who~have used it. 
For Choirs, Singing Schools, Conventions and Singers at Home i 
is a collection of music that is universally liked. Price, $1,538 a 
copy; $12 a dozen. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 | 
Washington Street. str | 








| 
A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK FOR BOYS. | 
LIFE-STRUGGLES IN REBEL PRISONS. | 
This graphic story of Thrilling Adventure in twelve different | 
prisons in the South, by Captain Joseph Ferguson, of the First 
New Jersey Volunteers, 230 pages , handsomely bound and beau- 
tifully illustrated, is published and mailed free to any address, 
at $i,00. Agents wanted to sell the book everywhere. 
eu JAMES M. FERGUSON, 
5l—4w No. 25 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. | 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71 | 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING MONEY withthe LOWE PRES 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 pS 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. e 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CoO., 

25—ly 23 Water Street. Boston 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Established in 1826, and stili the best known Remedy for all af- 
Sections of ihe Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be caretul to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 

Proprietors. 


Lares BotTries, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 





Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal nse by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. 47—6m 


THE GREAT GERMAN 
eBIT Lae ITS TS 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 


CATARRH 


Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
and CONSUMPTION ia its first stages. 
Price PER BOTTLE, $2,00. 
For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 








“Doctor's Pills,’ but tell mother to get 
Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you, 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to yeu at once. 


No. 1 cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation........ rey) 
“ ry ; 


“ 


“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach. 
“13 “ Croup. Hoarse Croupy Cough....... 
“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruptions : 
“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness.. 2 
“16 “ Bewer and Ague, Intermittent Fever....... by 
“17 * Piles, External or Internal.............cs.ccee- 50 
“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes........ 50 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic.......... 0 
“20 “ Whooping Cough, shortening it. 0 
“2 “ Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing. 50 
“22 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head... 0 
“23 “ Serofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils.. 0 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness. i) 
“25 ‘* Dyropsy, Fluid Accumulations...... eS -50 
“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo... 0 
“27 “ Urinary Diseases, Gravel.... 6 
“283 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 
vous Debility.........ssee0e hp 
“29 ‘* Sore Mouth, or Canker. ae 
“30 “ Urinary Incontinence.......... 
“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea. 
“34 ‘“* Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat.. 


family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


sent FREE on receipt of price, by 


Put up to bear sending 300 or 400 miles, perfectly. 
write us, or instruct your expressman, 


sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 


fered to the public. 











SON, Jr. & Co., No. 188 Wasnington Street, Boston, and all 
other Druggists. 42—Smeow 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 


WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 


—oRr— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of commor Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or leyin market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons o 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67: 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washinston Street, 
NEW YORK. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED THINGS 
WOoRTH KNOWING. 

A HANDBOOK OF VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR EVERY May, 
WoMAN Axp CHILD. Sent free on receipt of One Stamp for post- 
age. Address, ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 21 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 6l—6w 
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A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used - 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 
is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasin 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir 1s WaRMANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
lt renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. e 
Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 


Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 
TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 


2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 
THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


fective toilet artiole in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street......New York. 
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riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kilts Hair 


the Ambrosia will suit youtoaT. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 


CDAIM ore Cobo 


TO CHILDREN. 
When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
1 some of 


































































































Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 


Price of single Boxes—cenis, 


Worm Fever, Worm Colic.......-. 
“ Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants..... 
“ Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults. 

* Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic. 
Cholera Morbus, Nausea............ 
“ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis. 
Toothache, Faceache, Nervi as Pains 
“* Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertig 



























Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 


Famity ‘AND TRAVELLING Cases. 
35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete..............- $10.00 







28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Lirections 8,00 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions........... 6,00 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions., 500 
15 boxes, (Nos. Ll to 15,) Book of Directions... 3.00 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions......... 1,25 


For sale sy respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co., 
562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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FRESH, NATURAL FLOWEBS, 


Telegraph or 


HARRIS & CHAPMAN, 





5l—4w 130 Tremont Street. 
SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our well 
known manufacturing machines, with many new and valuable 
improvements, It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 


it Hens, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore of- 

We respectiully invite all in want ofa ; 

SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 

to pay usa visit. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 
instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 

Send for pamphlet. 

Tne Sincer Manuracturinec Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 

LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MRE.S 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND ' 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, \ 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHS* TRE 
FIAITR. 7 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are coy- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
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WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AXD— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most clegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
RBYV. C. A. BUCKBEE, tf 


Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. ¥. City, writes: 
“TI very cheerfully add my testimeny to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 
REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hairis changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


spoz.”’ 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 


e@ New York City. 
“T procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it from being grey. to its natural and beautiful 


color.” 
REY. J. WEST, 


. Brooklyn, L. I. 
“T will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 


original color.” 
REY. A. WEBSTER, 


. Boston, Mass. 
“T have used them with great effect. i am neither bald nor 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
REV. H. Y. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair-where baldness js, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





| ° Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 
PRENCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 








New York. 
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COMPANION. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, JANUARY 158, 1866. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 
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We observe that a late foreign arrival brings an ac- | 
count of a great disaster which befell the island of Heli- 
goland, or Helgoland. A portion of the island, which | 
had long been undermined by the action of the sea, | 
had at last given way, and sunk beneath the waters, | 
taking with it seventy persons. The account adds that 
there were but five hundred persons on the island, | 
which may be true as respects the number of individu- 
als who were on it at the time of the disaster; but it is | 
not true as respects the regular population of the place, | 
which was 2,400 but a few years since, and nothing had | 
occurred to lessen it materially. But the destruction | 
of seventy persons in a population of 2,400 is a serious 
matter, as every thirty-fifth person perished. Seldom | 
has there been a more terrible tragedy known in a} 
small community. | 

Heligoland is one of the most curious places in the 
world. It is an island, a mere speck of earth, in the 
North Sea, or German Ocean. But a mile in length, | 
and a third of a mile in breadth, and lying in one of 
the stormicst of seas, it is strange that it ever should 
have found inhabitants, or that, having found them, | 
they should have flourished; but its growth is owing} 
to commérce, which turns every thing to purpose that! 
it finds of use. Though it lies so near to Germany, | 
being but an hundred miles from Hamburg, it belongs | 
to the English, who took possession of it in 1807, at the 
time of their infamous attack on Denmark ; and as they | 
were then shut out from Europe by Napoleon I.’s hostil- | 
ity, they made the little isle, or islet,‘a sort of commer- 
cial port, supplying it with goods of all kinds, which | 
were smuggled thence into the North of Europe,—into | 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, and elsewhere ; 
for the Continental System of Napoleon was then at its 
height, and the English made fraud fight force. Pow- 
erful as the Emperor then was on land, he had no| 
strength at sea, while the English claimed to rule the 
wayes, and the claim in a moral sense was not altogeth- | 
er unfounded, arrogant as it sounds when reduced to | 
words. At the same time that the English made a 
smuggling station of Heligoland, they had similar sta- | 
tions on islands in the Adriatic, whence Southern Eu- | 
rope received large supplies of those goods which Na- | 
polcon had said should not be used in any country un- | 
der his control,—and between the summer of 1809 and 
the summer of 1812 he,was master of almost all Eu- | 
rope. But commerce was too strong even for him and | 
his legions, and wherever there was an islet on which a} 
house could be erected, the English defied his power, 
and broke his laws. 

After peace was restored to Europe, the English kept 
possession of Heligoland, probably with a view “to fu- | 
ture smuggling. They maintain a garrison there, and | 
the island is nominally ruled by a lieutenant-governor, 
who governs nothing but the soldiers, as the islanders 
manage all jocal affairs. The men are fishermen and 
pilots, and the women cultivate the farms, which are 
good, flogss of sheep being numerous, and living on 
fish shen fodder is scarce. There is considerable com- 

MT.c carried on, besides that which is connected with 
the fisheries. The fisheries are very profitable, and | 
haddock and lobsters taken by the islanders are sent 
far into Germany. 

Heligoland means “Holy Land.” In this island the 
German goddess Hertha was worshipped, long before 
Christianity was preached in Palestine. It is from Her- | 
tha that our good mother earth takes hername. The 
island was then much larger than it is now, as the sea 
is steadily washing it out of existence, claiming its own, } 
which it will soon have in full. It received Christianity | 
twelve hundred years ago, which was very early for it 
to be known in that remote and isolated spot. St. Wil- 
librod was the missionary who converted its people, 
and who gave it the name it bears. Altogether it isa 
most interesting place, a sort of San Marino of the 
waves. 


+ 
HOW TO FILL A HANGING BASKET. 

Hanging baskets are usually made of wire; many, | 
Nowever, are made of terra-cotta, earthenware, and rus- 
tic work. Of all mentioned, perhaps the latter is the 
most tasteful and the most beautiful. 

If the basket be made of wire, we must procure some 
moss with which to line it, to prevent the earth from 
falling out. The best moss is that which is to be found 
growing in the woods by the sides of small streams, and | 
in other like damp places. In selecting it, preference | 
should be given to that of a bright green color, and that 
which is not grown too tall. Well,-+having selected our | 
moss, our next step must be that of placing it in the! 
basket. This is easily done, and requires no directions 
other than that in placing it be careful to arrange it so 
that it presents an entirely green®surface on the out- 
side. Do not try to shave off too much of the earth on | 
thie inside, but allow itto remain fully an inch thick. | 

The next question to be considered is the soil. We! 
have found that three-fourths potting soil, such as is | 
usually employed in green-houses, and one-fourth sand, 
answers admirably. Fill the basket half full of the 
above mixture, and then select your plants. 

We think that to look well, a hanging basket should 
not have any thing in it that will stand up too high, or | 
which, by growing, may be out of all proportion to the | 
size of the basket. We refer.to such plants as fish and 
rose geraniums, roses, fuschias, etc. Ferns form most | 
appropriate centres; around the edges tradescantia, 
periwinkle, and lobelias am | be used to advantage. If: 
the basket be suspended with a wire or chain of consid- | 
erable length, nothing looks more charming than to see | 
@maurandia or thunbergia running up the wire. The | 
beautiful sissus discolor is exquisite in this position. 


4@> 


| 





| was made, then a second, then a third, and so on, going 


| the purchase of himself.— Western Christian Advocate. 


| which in due time gave him the requisite degre of lit- 


¥ 7) 

showers of bullets and arrows, and shouting to stampede | 
the animals. When a weapon is pointed at one/of them | 
he shelters himself almost entirely by hanging pver the 
side of his horse, and from this position contindl § firing. | 
Dashing suddenly upon a train in this manner, they can | 
discharge a great number of shots before the t¢amsters, | 
taken by surprise, and encumbered by the care of their | 
teams, can make any effective or organized resistance , 








| and if unsuccessful in their attempts to shoot the drivers 
| or stampede the animals, they are often able to make 


good their retreat without loss. The principal defence 
against an attack of a formidable nature, is to form a 
corral, which furnishes considerable proted@ion, and 
cases have occurred where corrals have been} besieged 
for several days, by large bodies of Indians too numer- 
ous to be encountered on the open plain. ‘Although 
arrows are still much used, many of the Indians are | 
well armed with rifles and revolvers, though some. of | 
them, at least, do not understand the use of the breech- 
loading guns, and they have been known to leave cap- 
tured weapons of that description, after breaking so as 
to render them useless. 








VARIETY. 





* THE LITTLE “TRUNDLE BED.” 


We have a fond little treasure, 
Joyous and bright as the morn, 
Loved without stint or measure 
Ever since it was born. 
’Tis a dear little girl, and her golden hair 
Falls in ringlets bright oer her forehead fair. 


And close by the side of our bed, 
This precious little bundle 
Every night is laid, 
Snug in her little “trundle,” 
Smiling so sweet. that it sometimes seems, 
Good angels must talk to the child in her dreams. 





And every night she comes, 
Weary of frolic and play, 
Then softly her yesper hums, 
And kneels bed to pray; 
And then as soon as ers are said, 
She nestles right dowaMim her ‘trundle-bed.” _ 
The clothes 


are led neat, 
In winter ‘tucked in, 
The coverliet, and sheet, 
Drawn under the darling’s chin; 
Then all you can see is her baby-head, 
As she sleeps for the night in her “trundle-bed.” 


And often we come to kneel 
Where our little treasure lies, 
And prayers such as parents feel. 
We send up to the skies; 
For we hear of death, and we come to dread 
The loss of our child from her *‘trundle-bed.” 


We think,—yes, often we think,— 
And what if the child shagld die! 
The heart tor a moment will sink, 
And a tear-drop moisten the eye; 
For hearts are now bleeding, as others have bled, 
While they gaze on a vacant but dear little bed. 


Affection hath reared her shrine 
By the lowliest things of earth, 
And the holiest feelings entwine, 
Round the spot that gave us birth; 
hus we love the place where our baby sleeps, 
And affection her nightly vigil keeps. 
"Tis a plain, old-fashioned thing— 
That little baby bed, 
Where love her offering brings, 
And angels lightly tread; 
Yet a chord may be touched by the merest toy, 
That shall deluge the heart with a tide of joy. 
We love it, and who shall dare 
These holy feelings deride? 
Like that precious “old arm chair,” 
And a thousand things beside; 
So, whether our child be living or dead, 
A dear little thing is that ‘“trundle-bed.” 
: Dr. A. Him. 
——— (08 
MEMORABLE SAYINGS OF MEMORABLE 
MEN. 


Vigorous and terse phrases that comprise “the whole 
story in a few words” take a strong hold of the public 
fancy, and are long remembered and quoted. Jackson’s 
“I take the responsibility ;” David Crockett’s “Be sure 
you are right, then go ahead;” Clay’s ‘No North, no 
South, nothing but my country,” and “I would rather 
be right than be president ;” Webster’s ‘‘Where shall I 
go?” and “Union and Liberty, now and forever, one and 
inseparable ;” Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty or give 
me death ;” John Adam’s “Sink or swim, survive or per- 
ish,” and many other forcible or odd sayings of our re- 
markable men, uttered years ago, are as fresh in tho 
memory of the people as if they had but just been spo- 
ken. Gen. Grant’s “I propose to move immediately on 
your works,” and, “I propose to fight it out on this line, if 
it takes all summer,” possess similar elements of immor- 
tality, not to mention his famous “corked in a bottle” 
simile as applied to the Army of the James in the posi- 
tion in which Gen. Butler had placed it. 





+e, 
OLD MOSES ON HAND. 


A wealthy banker in the city of Lexington, a few days 
ago, offered several pieces of valuable and desirable real | 





| estate at public sale. One business house, on the corier | 


of the Court-House Square, and immediately opposite | 
the Northern Bank, was particularly desirable. At the 
hour of sale a large concourse of capitalists and others 
collected to bid, and to witness the bidding. The first bid 


up by the thousand dollars at a bid, till the property 
reached $10,000. Among the bidders was a quiet old 
negro, named Moses Spenser, a dealer in second-hand 
furniture and old iron. Moses had-quietly nodded to 
the auctioneer from time to time, and had bréught the 
bid up to the present point. The old hunkers were be- 
ginning to feel that the new element in society was as- 
serting itself. The bidding went on—now $500, now 

100, now $50. Old Moses, with steady nerve, followed 
each bid, $500, $100, $50. One after another the bidders 
subsided, yet still a white man occasionally threw in a 
bid of $20, or $10. Moses was on hand—nerve to the 
last—till amid a roar of laugliter, the property was 
knocked off to Moses at $12,080. Can Moses pay? It is 
said the old man is worth $30,000. Not many years 
ago Moses was a slave, and among his first trades was 





ALPHABET. 


Although the word be derifed from the first two let - 


ters of the Greek, every Alphabet now in use may be 
traced with historical certainty to one original, the 
Pheenician or Syriac. ‘Phoenicia and Palestine,” says 
Gibbon, “will forever live in the memory of spankind ; 
since America, as well as Europe, has receiygd letters 
from the one, and religion from the other.” 5 

One of the earliest French princes, being toojindolent 
or too stupid to acquire his alphabet by the ordinary 
process, twenty-four servants were placed in attendance 
upon him, each with a huge letter painted tpon his 
stomach; as he knew not their names, he was obliged to 
call them by their letters when he wanted their services, 


erature for the exercise of the royal functions. , 


The Indians on the Western plains recently attacked | PUT OUT THE LIGHT, 
a government train, and the following description of| A correspondent writes: I think the followiig illus- 
their method of fighting is from one who has witnessed | trates the fact that every soul conscious of wrorg-doing 
their peculiar mode of warfare : “loves darkness rather than light.” Our Charlie is a 
They rarely, if ever, attack except on horseback, and | merry little elf, brimming with mischief. Tle other 
each man keeps his horse on a run, riding generally in a| evening his sister succeeded in sobering thy merry 
80 as to avoid shots, discharging in the meantime | eyes and in smoothing out the dimples in his “ce by 





HOW THE WESTERN INDIANS FIGHT. 





threatening to “tell mother” of some of his madcap 
pranks. I watched the little sober face, and heard the 


questioning voice plead, “You put the light out first, sis ; 


me ’shamed.” 





A TOUGH STORY. 


Three boys went bathing in one of the streams near 
Oil Creek, and when they came out were so greasy that 
they couldn’t stay in their clothes. As fast as they 


slipped them on, they would slip off again; and one of 


the lads, in a heedless moment, narrowly escaped slip- 

ping out of*his skin. On reaching home their parents, 

being exceedingly frugal, wrung them out, and extract- 

ed about fifteen gallons of pure oil from the three boys. 
People will never tire of joking on petroleum. 


a 4 
LAW OF LOVE. 


Said an old man one day: “When I look back over 
the long pilgrimage of an eventful and not unsuccessful 
life, I can confidently say I never did a kindness to any 
human being without finding myself the happier for it. 
A single friendly act, cheerfully, pleasantly and prompt- 
ly done to a fellow-creature in trouble or difficulty, be- 
sides the good done to.him, has before now thrown a 


streak of sunshine into my heart for the remainder of | 


the day, which I would not have taken a twenty-dollar 
bank-note for.” . 
———_ +o — 
X ALE’D. 
While travelling with a friend, between P—— and 
, We passed a neglected and dilapidated house, 
that in its better days had been used as an,inn. Its 
crumbled appearance attracted our attention, and par- 
ticularly an old sign upon which all that could now be 
read was “X Ale.” 
“Do you know what became of the proprietor of that 
inn ?” said my friend. 
“No,” Ianswered innocently. 
“He X Ale(d) too much,” said he, “and died one day 
in consequence.” 
—_+~@.—_——_ —_—— 


THE DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION FOR A LO- 
QUACIOUS LADY. 
“Pray, doctor, give me, if you pleaso, 
Some medicine for my disease ; 
My health and courage all are 
And | am weak and feeble gri 





wh. 


The doctor felt her pulse, and said,” 
**There is no cause for fear or dread; 
You've no disease, be not distress’d; 
You need no medicine, but rest.” 


“I've no disease?—why, hew you talk! 
Just see my tongue, ‘tis white as chalk; 
Look at it, doctor,—look, indeed.— 

And say, in truth, what does it need?" 








f you will keep it still and quict, 
‘Tis all it needs; pray, madam, try it. 
You overtask it at the best, 
And, like the body, it needs rest.” 

XN. ¥. Observer. 
+o>—_—_——— 


“A PIG IN HIS BED.” 


A little girl had been entertained with stories about 
pigs one evening, and highly amused with an imitation, 
from a facetious brother, of the manner in which they | 
The following morning she arose from her | 
“nest” beside her father, and listened to his snoring 


“grunt.” 


with unfeigned astonishment.” After a moment she 
cried out, “Mamma, mamma, do dust tome’ere! I tink 
dere’s a pig in dis bed.” 





A Scotcu lady who was much discomposed by the 
introduction of gas, asked with much earnestness ; 

“What’s to become of the poor whales?” deeming 
their interests materially affected by the superseding of 
their oil. 


A tot of boys were recently trying to ascertain to 


which class of trees the tree of knowledge belonged, 
when one little fellow gave it as his decided opinion that 
it much be a dirch tree. 


A FRIEND Of ours lately went into a provision store to 
purchase a corned tongue. The dealer handed him one, 
remarking that it was very nice, and furthermore, that 


it never told a lie. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Fate-Lady. 





This is a toy made of about a quarter of a yard of pasteboard, 
eut round and covered with white paper. The outside edge should 
be neatly bound with gilt paper. ‘lhe flat surface is ruled for mot- 
toes, and all the lines meet in the centre. The writer should be 
very careful to draw a line of red or black ink between each, to 
make them distinct. Exactly in the centre of the circle a wire is 
inserted, and on that is fastened a neatly-dressed jointed doll, of 
the smallest size. In one hand she holds a small straw wand, 
with which she points to the poetry beneath her. The wire is made 
steady by fastening it in the centre of a common wafer-box, cov- 
ered and bound to correspond to the rest of the toy. The doll is 
just high enough above the pasteboard to turn round ffeely. When 
you wish your fortune told, twirl her round rapidly, and when she 
stops, read what her wand points to. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 


Reverse my first, and my third is seen 
My second's two thirds of a name, I ween; 
My whole is a herb both fragrant and green. 


2. 
Arranged in order, what words are 
7S Se 


formed by the following let- 
ters?—1, H. P. Y. T. C DLE 


2, M. B.U. I 
3. 


My Jirst is an animal, my second a flower, and my whole a wild 
flower. . ‘4 


What's that which every living man hath seep, 
But never more will see again, | ween? 


Conundrums. 


When are two kings like three miles? When they make A league. 
When does a doctor practice a Christian virtue? When)he exer- 
cises patients. 
hat is the most remarkable sort of fancy work a lady can do? 
Knitting her brows. 
en are troops like a relish for salt meat? When they are 
muster 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. There's no place like home. (T-hair-s20w-p-lace-l-eye-key- 
hoe-me. 


2. “Contraband. 
3. Cold-old-L, D. 
4. Al 


a one, 
5. Fortitude. (42, D.) 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 





“It was early in the spring of 1855 that this eompound wa; 
or 1 A b coy tamily was afflicted with an irrita. 
tion of the throat, attended with a disagreeable cough. I had foy 
some months previous thought that a preparation having for its 
basis the inside bark of white pine might be so compounded as to 
be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs. ‘To ;test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small quantity 
of the medicine that I had been planning, and gave it in teaspoon- 
tul doses. The result was exceeaingly gratifying. Within two 
days the irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsid- 
ed, and a speedy cure was eifected. Soon after this, | sent some 
to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering for some 
weeks from abad cough, occasioned by a sudden cold, and hag 
raised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found relief and 
sent for more. She took about ten ounces of it and got well. J. 
B. Clark, Esq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a 
irial of the same preparation in the case of ‘a tevere cold, and 
was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the re. 
suits, and so confident of success attending its sales if placed be- 
| fore the public, that he finally persuaded me to give it a name 

and send it abroad to benefit the suffering. In November, 1855, | 

first advertised it under the name of White Pine Compound. In 
two years from that time, there had been wholesaled in Manches. 
ter alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of al} 
the cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that po 
sition. There is good reason for all this: itis very soothing and 
healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, and pleasant 
withal to the taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 
| “As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine Com. 
ound stands unrivaled. It was not originated for that purpose, 
ut a person in using it for a cough. was not only cured of the 
cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty of ten years’ 
| Standing. Since that accidental discovery many thousands have 
| used it for the same complaint, and have been completely eured, 


The above was written by Dr. Poland, in 1860. Since then, as 
in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the lead of 
all Cough Remedies, as well as preparations for the cure of Kid- 
ney difliculties, in every city, town, village and hamlet, through- 
out the Mew England States. 

The past year has given great opportunity to test the virtue of 
the White Pine Compound. it has been an unusual time for 
Coughs and Colds, and very large quantities of the White Ping 
Compound have been sold and used with the happiest effects. It 
speaks well forghe Medicine, and the people living where it is 
prepared are high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to remove a 
bad coygh, and frequently I have known persons to have a col@ 
entirely removed in two days, by using less than halt a bottle, 
From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large dose. 1 sometimes puta 
a white sugar and hot water with it, when taken on goinggtwo 

ed. 

The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this circular 
will not allow of that full expression which I would like to give in 
favor of the White Pine Compound. Itis universally admired by 
all who use it; it has attained to such a popularity among those 

| whose opinion Is valuable inaeed, that vanity way possibly in 
part prompt me to record more here than hurried people will have 
patience to read; so L will stop, by merely recommending to all 
who need a cough or kidney remedy, to test the virtues of the 
Waite Pink Comrounb. 














TESTIMONIALS. 

A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, 
indeed, from all classes in society, speaking 
ing terms of the White Pine Compound. 


Apothevaries, and 


in the most flatter- 


Dr. Nichols, of Northtleld, Vt., says: 


“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious not 
; only in coughs and other pulmyniec aflections, but also in affec- 
tions of the kindeys, debility of the stomach and other kindred 
| organs.” . 


Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 


“I have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy. 1 can truly say that I regard it as even 
more efficacious and valuable than ever. | have just taken the 
Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 


Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 


“Having long known something of the valuable medicinal pro- 
perties of the White Pine, | was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine 
atrial. It has been used by members of my tamily tor several 
| years, for colds and coughs. and in some cases of serious kiduey 

difficulties, with excellent results. Several of our triends have 
| also received much benetit from the Compound. Weintend to 
keep it always on hand.” 


Rev. H. D. HODGE, 


.| of West Randolph, Vt., whois a practicing physician, as weil a9" 


| preacher, in a letter to Dr. I’., dated May 21, 1563, says: “I ting 
| it an excellent medicine in kidney disease.” 


Letter from Rev. L. €. Stevens, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Gofftown Centre, N. i. 


Dr. J, W. POLAND,—My Dear Sir—You asked me what I think 
of your White Pine Compound. I never before put pen to pape: 
} to tell any man what I thought of a patent medicine. My father 
a physician of the old school, early led me to serious suspic fons 
of allnostrums of whatever kind not bearing the stamp of that 
fraternity. But these suspicions 1 have parted with by degrees 
| as I have carefully acquainted myself with the leading principles 
| of Hydropathy, Homeopathy. Thompsonianism, Eclecticism, and 
| other systems which have claimed public favor within the last 
| twenty-five years; so that I feel at liberty on this ground w 
| speak my convictions. 

Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Baptist 
| pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on account ot 
| il health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your early years for 

this blessed work, and laboring to your utmost, in other wa to 

proclaim the glorious Gospel—inclined me, as a matter of duty, 
to comply with your request. 7 
In 183 1 became acquainted with Deacon Holmes Boardman 
| of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, former!s 
| missionary in Burmah, and trom him tor the first time learned 
| the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine bark. He had a 
| few years befure been brought to the borcers of the grave by 
| what the best of physicians pronounced pulmonary consitmption, 

and Was given up to die, but was nevertheless entirely cured by a 
preparation made by his own hands from this bark. Since that 
time, until I became acquainted with your article, I have been 
surprised that no philosophical mind was found to undertake a 
cough preparation from white pine. 

A8 soon as your article Was brought to my notice, it therefore 
sechred mg attention; and I have not tailed to acquaint myselt 
with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled judgment as 
toits value. Some of my own family have tried it with signal 
| benefit. I believe it one of the best cough medicines ever prepar- 
} ed. Besides its value as a Cough Medicine, | have good reason 
{ to believe it to be all it claims as 4 remedy, for kiduey diseases 

and diabetes. Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 

(Several other clergymen and physicians have also written te 
Dr. P. highly approving of his White Pine Compound.] 











The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our col 
umns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a highly approv- 
;ed medicine, Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the contidence 
| of the many who knew him, a confidence which he enjoyed while 
| laboring usefully many years as a Baptist minister. His ex peri- 

ence as asufferer led him to make experiments which issued in 
his medical discovery.—Soston Watchman and Reflector. 





The Editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, in a 
| leader of the Daily, thus writes of the Compound: 


| “The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length in 
| our columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand for it is 
increasing beyond all previous expectations. It is the very best 
medicine for coughs and colds we know of, and no family that has 
once used it will ever be without it. We speak from our own 
knowledge; it is sure to kill acold, and pleasant as sure. The 
greatest inventions come by accident, and itis singular that the 
White Pine Compound, made for Colds and Coughs, should prove 
to be the greatest remedy torkidney difficulties known. But so 
itis?’ We cannot doubt it, so many testimonials come to us from 
well known men. Besides, the character of Dr. Voland is such. 
that we know he will not countenance whatis wrong. For years 
a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for his 
ailments, with a delicate, consumptive look, standing with one 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved him- 
self, and called out from hundreds of others the strongest testi- 
monials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, and we 
are glad to state that we believe whatever he says about his 
White Pine Compound.” 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 
Geo. W. Swett, M. D., Proprietor, 
Will be manufactured in future 
At the New England Botanic Depot, 
106 Hanover Street, Boston, 
Under the supervision of 


Rey. J. W. POLAND, M.D. 





Dr. SWETT will attend to the business department, to whom 
all orders should be addressed. 
‘ 








Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine elsewhere. 
1l—lyeow ‘ 
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